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arts methods and the other taught social studies methods--who were office 
mates at a large university in Florida formulated a plan to create one end- 
of“Course project that would both satisfy requirements and combine the social 
studies and language arts. That way, students could see that both content 
areas could work together, and social studies might have a larger portion of 
the curriculum than otherwise planned. The two TAs put the students in groups 
of two or three and assigned them one of the 10 social studies content 
standards developed by the National Council for the Social Studies. Under 
this umbrella, the groups were to create a thematic unit related to Florida 
that combined the state's language arts and social studies standards 
(Sunshine State Standards) in at least five lesson plans. Units were graded 
on a scale of 1-100, with opportunities to revise before the final product 
was presented to the class and turned in. Specific components that were 
required include lesson plans, writing in multiple genres, at least five 
literature-related sources, a written proposal and justification, and 
ESOL/ESE modifications. Additional attributes that were noted were quality, 
clarity, and structure of the lesson plans, the value of the material and 
activities included, appropriate evaluation of learning, and efficient use of 
class time. Most groups were able to develop an interdisciplinary unit that 
equally emphasized both content areas, and held true to the state of Florida 
as a part of the theme. Contains 6 references. Appended are the theme unit 
assignment and rubrics. (NKA) 
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National Standards + State Standards + 2 Subjects + 2 Instructors = 
One Good Planning Experience for Preservice Teachers 

Lisa Scherff 
University of Tennessee 



In his most recent book, Testing Is Not Teaching: What Should Count in 
Education, Donald Graves focuses attention on how narrow standards and testing 
negatively impact teachers and students. He writes, “Normed assessments tied to high- 
stakes rewards have turned teachers’ attention away from what should be their primary 
concerns — expressive ability, long thinking, and skilled integration of learning into life” 
(p. 38). Instead, “when evaluation is constant throughout the development of a work, 
students gain greater proficiency in fine-tuning their judgments and developing new 
rubrics for evaluation” (p. 29). Graves’ beliefs echo those of the National Council for the 
Social Studies (NCSS). In a position statement (1978) the authors outline three (testing- 
related) threats to the contribution of social studies; 

1 . That an emphasis on the testing of reading and mathematics will reduce resources 
(time, materials, and teachers) for social studies. 

2. That a very narrow range of social studies content will be emphasized. 

3. That emphasis on a low level of mastery by all students will narrow the range of 
skills included in the social studies curriculum. 

Outside columnists and commentators, like Martin L. Gross, criticize schools and 
teachers (rather than testing) for “narrowing the content.” However, the NCSS advocates 
the utilization of many facets of social studies calling for “the development of skills and 
attitudes required for competent, participatory citizenship in our democratic society and 
in the global community. Social studies programs designed to educate for effective 
democratic citizenship emphasize gathering information from a variety of disciplines and 
experiences along with thinking, decision making, communication, social interaction, and 
civic participation” (1991). The organization developed ten content standards, 
summarized below, as a foundation for thorough and well-developed curricula. 
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l. CULTURE. The study of culture prepares students to answer questions such 
as; What are the common characteristics of different cultures? How do belief 
systems, such as religion or political ideals, influence other parts of the 
culture? What does language tell us about the culture? 

II. TIME, CONTINUITY, AND CHANGE. Human beings seek to understand 
their historical roots and to locate themselves in time. Knowing how to read 
and reconstruct the past allows one to develop a historical perspective and to 
answer questions such as: Who am I? What happened in the past? 

m. PEOPLE, PLACES, AND ENVIRONMENTS. The study of people, places, 
and human-environment interactions assists students as they create their 
spatial views and geographic perspectives of the world beyond their personal 
locations. Students need the knowledge, skills, and understanding to answer 
questions such as: Where are things located? Why are they located where they 
are? 

IV. INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT AND IDENTITY. Personal identity is 
shaped by one’s culture, by groups, and by institutional influences. Students 
should consider such questions as; How do people learn? Why do people 
behave as they do? 

V. INDIVIDUALS, GROUPS, AND INSTITUTIONS. Institutions such as 
schools, churches, families, government agencies, and the courts play an 
integral role in people’s lives. It is important that students learn how 
institutions are formed, what controls and influences them, how they influence 
individuals and culture, and how they are maintained or changed. Students 
may address questions such as; How am I influenced by institutions? What is 
my role in institutional change? 

VI. POWER, AUTHORITY, AND GOVERNANCE. Understanding the historical 
development of structures of power, authority, and governance and their 
evolving fimctions in contemporary US. society and other parts of the world 
is essential for developing civic competence. In this theme, students answer 
questions such as: What is power? What forms does it take? Who holds it? 

VII. PRODUCTION, DISTRIBUTION, AND CONSUMPTION. Because people 
have wants that often exceed the resources available to them, a variety of 
ways have evolved to answer such questions as: What is to be produced? How 
is production organized? 

Vra. SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, AND SOCIETY. Modem life as we know it 

would be impossible without technology and the science that supports it. But 
technology brings with it many questions; Is new technology always better 
than old? How can we cope with the ever-increasing pace of change? 
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IX. GLOBAL CONNECTIONS. The realities of global interdependence require 
understanding of the increasingly important and diverse global connections 
among world societies and the frequent tension between national interests and 
global priorities. Students will need to be able to address such international 
issues as health care, the environment, human rights, economic competition 
and interdependence, age-old ethnic enmities, and political and military 
alliances. 

X. CIVIC IDEALS AND PRACTICES. An understanding of civic ideals and 
practices of citizenship is critical to full participation in society and is a 
central purpose of the social studies. Students confront such questions as: 
What is civic participation, and how can I be involved? What is the balance 
between rights and responsibilities? 

Although in 2000, my office mate, Anna Blackman, and I had not read the Graves 
or NCSS positions, we knew that Florida’s system of testing was impacting the 
curriculum. As doctoral students at a large university in Florida, we had the opportunity 
to spend a large amount of time discussing the education of ourselves, our preservice 
teachers, and K-12 students. At that time I was a full time public school teacher and 
graduate student, and a part time teaching assistant for a language arts methods course. In 
the public schools I experienced first-hand mandated practice for the reading portion of 
the state assessment. Much of it was similar to what Linda McNeil (2000) documented in 
Texas — ^workbooks, worksheets, practice tests, special remedial classes for students who 
had failed the test, and outside consultants brought in to help raise test scores. 



Anna, who taught the social studies methods course, and was a former elementary 
school teacher, constantly heard from her preservice teachers who were out in the schools 
about the lack of time for social studies due to increased time for reading and 
mathematics test preparation. They were frustrated at their inability to utilize wonderful 
social studies lessons, and their futures as simple “test-prep” robots. 

As teaching assistants, Anna and I started talking about how little some of us in 
the department knew about one another’s courses. Because our students met in blocks, 
and our classes met on the same days, we began to formulate a plan to create one end-of- 
course project that would satisfy both our requirements and combine the social studies 
and language arts. That way, students could see that both content areas could work 
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together, and social studies might have a larger portion of the curriculum than otherwise 
planned. 

The Project 

In both courses students were required to complete lesson plans, teaching 
presentations, and some type of cumulative assignment. Rather than ask students to 
submit separate final projects for two courses, we decided to create one, end-of-course 
interdisciplinary unit integrating social studies and language arts lessons. The first task 
was to decide what we wanted our students to know and be able to do. Much like what 
the NCSS wanted for K-12 students, we wanted our classrooms, and this project, to be 
ones in “which students participate in higher order thinking and in which learning 
activities . . . engage and challenge them . . . and evaluation should be based on clearly 
formulated curriculum objectives that social studies professionals have developed and 
adopted” (NCSS, 1991). 

Thus, we chose to put the students in groups of two or three and assign them one 
of the ten social studies content standards. Under this umbrella, the groups were to create 
a thematic unit related to Florida that combined our state’s language arts and social 
studies standards (Sunshine State Standards) in at least five lesson plans. We chose to 
limit the unit to our state for several reasons; most students planned to remain in the state 
after graduation; if they taught in Florida their units would be relevant to students’ lives; 
and, because our university was located in the state’s capital we had access to a 
tremendous amount of resources (museums, government facilities, documents, etc.). 

The units were graded on a scale of 1-100, with opportunities to revise before the 
final product was presented to the class and turned in. Specific components that were 
required include lesson plans, writing in multiple genres, at least five literature-related 
sources, a written proposal and justification, and ESOL/ESE modifications (for 
descriptions and rubric see Appendix). We looked for additional attributes — quality, 
clarity, and structure of the lesson plans, the value of the material and activities included, 
appropriate evaluation of learning, and efficient use of class time. 
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• Quality, Clarity, and Structure of Lessons: Are the objectives clear? Are the 
lessons structured in such a way that someone else could teach them? 

• Value of Materials and Activities: Are materials and activities appropriate for the 
objectives? Does the presentation of the unit demonstrate that you (preservice 
teachers) have been thorough in determining what is important in this curriculum 
area and what the students need to know? Is there a match between what is 
important and how students spend their time in the lessons? Have you selected 
worthwhile lessons over “cute” ones? 

• Appropriate Evaluation of Learning: Have you started with the “end” in mind? Do 
your assessments and evaluations go beyond simple knowledge questions? Are 
your measures of learning varied and consider differences among students? 

• Efficient Use of Class Time: Do lessons flow at a good pace? Is time wasted? Do 
you provide smooth transitions between activities? 

Evaluation of Project 

Although some students criticized the project as being too sizeable a task, the 
final products were quite astounding. Most groups were able to develop an 
interdisciplinary unit that equally emphasized both content areas, and held true to the 
state of Florida as a part of the theme. For example, the group under the umbrella Civic 
Ideals and Practices created a unit on the Everglades that emphasized the public’s role in 
its preservation. Another group of students using the Science, Technology, and Society 
strand focused on how Florida has grown and changed, and continues to grow and change 
as society advances. 



After reflecting on the overall success of the units, we decided to repeat the same 
assignment with the next group of students. The main benefit of the project was a greater 
sense of what skills and qualities we wanted to see in our preservice teachers once they 
finished our classes. Another advantage of the unit was that it could be adapted for use 
with any grade level from grades 1-12. Most importantly, Anna and I felt we had 
established an ongoing dialog that might be repeated once we graduated and went our 
separate ways. 
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Appendix 



FLORTOA SOCIAL STUDIES/LANGUAGE ARTS 
THEME UNIT 



Working with partners (no more than three to a group) you will develop a social studies 
based unit, aligned with the National Council for the Social Studies thematic strands 
(book on reserve) and the Sunshine State Standards for language arts. This unit needs to 
integrate both content areas in its lessons and follow the format of all your previous 
lesson plans. The components of the unit are as follows: 

• S lesson plans all relating to the unit’s theme 

• Writing components must be included in all lessons (no repetition of writing 
genres) 

• A minimum of 5 literature related sources used and listed 

• Written proposal and justification (due no later than ) 

• Specific grade level and time span of unit 

• Introductory activity (attention-grabbing activity in addition to lesson plans) 

• Resource sheet (complete bibliography) 

• List of all standards that apply 

• ESOL/ESE modifications 

This unit should be well organized and meaningful. Activities should focus on students’ 
different learning styles and the teaching techniques to address them as well as the varied 
content covered throughout the semester. 

Be prepared to teach the introductory activity of your unit to the rest of the class as if 
your peers were your own students. You are to provide a brief description of vour strand 
before you begin vour lesson. You will also be responsible for providing a copy of your 
unit to both instructors. 

We look forward to reading your units! 

Good Luck! 

Total Points 100 

Introductory activity 10 

5 lessons 50 

Proposal 5 

Presentation of unit 5 

Resources 5 



SS S/Theme 
ESOL/ESE 



5 

10 

5 

5 



Overall quality 
Literature related sources 



RUBRIC FOR SOCIAL STUDIES/LANGUAGE ARTS UNIT 



Group Members 

T opic/Theme/Strand 



CATEGORY 


POINTS 


Introductory Activity 


0 2 4 6 8 10 


5 lessons (10 points each) 


5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 


Proposal 


0 1 2 3 4 5 


Presentation 


0 1 2 3 4 5 


Resources 


0 1 2 3 4 5 


SSS/Theme 


0 2 4 6 8 10 


ESOL/ESE modiflcations 


0 1 2 3 4 5 


Overall quality 


0 1 2 3 4 5 


Literature related sources 


0 1 2 3 4 5 



Total Points 
Comments: 
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